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Pompeiian bronze water jar, 
on exhibit in Carnegie Museum. 


THE ROMAN 
ECONOMY 


Approximately 27 B.C.—161 A.D. 


The fine bronze work which characterized the highly civilized society of the 
Romans is illustrated by this water jar—discovered in the ruins of Pompeii. 

Because the Romans were efficient in manufacturing and commerce, as 
well as in the arts, a well-developed money system came into being, based on a 
bi-metallic gold and silver standard. 

As trade expanded, both within the country and with other nations, rudi- 
mentary banking practices were developed. Letters of credit and bills of 
exchange came into use. Certain individuals or partnerships, known as “nego- 
tiators,” received money for safekeeping and engaged in money-lending. 

While this form of banking may seem primitive to us today, it was a great 
advance over the practices of other nations of that time. It illustrates the fact 
that, with the most highly-developed economy of their day, the Romans found 
it necessary to have the most highly developed banking system. This parallel 


sull exists in our more complex economic world of today. 
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I ASK YOU 4 ae. 


. . . Laughter is surely CHARLES II, KING OF ENGLAND 
The surest touch of genius in creation. This painting, lent by Duveen Brothers, Inc., 
Would you ever have thought of it, I ask you, reveals King Charles II of England as seen by 
If you had been making man, stuffing him full Philippe de Champaigne, the greatest French 
Of such hopping greeds and passions that he has portraitist of his day. King Charles, the 
To blow himself to pieces as often as he second son of Charles I and Henrietta Maria 
Conveniently can manage it—would it also of France, had been forced to escape to France 
Have occurred to you to make him burst himself after the Puritan revolution. Defeated by 
With such a phenomenon as cachinnation? Cromwell at the Battle of Worcester in 1651 
That same laughter, madam, is an irrelevancy | he found asylum in France for the second time 
Which almost amounts to revelation. before his restoration to the English throne 

—The Lady's not for Burning in 1660. 
By Christopher Fry This is a royal portrait of ceremony, and 


| perhaps for this reason is less austere in char- 

acter than many other works by Philippe de 

IN THIS ISSUE Champaigne. The artist was also a painter of 
religious pictures, one of which, The Vision 


CALENDAR. . ei sae eeise 292 of St. Joseph, is included in French Painting: 

FEeaTurREs: 1100-1900 as a loan from Jacques Seligmann 
Eight Centuries of French Painting (II)..... 294 and Company. This latter work offers us an 
Tuesday Evenings at the Institute... 298 excellent example of Champaigne’s more 
Pittsburgh Portrait.... . Rea 299 rhetorical style, properly elevating in char- 
Founder-Patrons’ Day 300 acter and idealized in accordance with the 
France and the United States 303 Italianate conventions of the state-controlled 
Discovering South Arabia's Past.. 308 Academy. The royal portrait, in contrast, is 
Marcel Proust and the Impressionists. . 310 a more Gothic product, easy, naturalistic, and 
French Prints at the University... 315 robust in spirit. It has only recently been 
Museum Summer Field Work... 316 identified as the work of Philippe de Cham- 

REGULAR ARTICLES: paigne by Charles Sterling, curator of paint- 
From Our Permanent Collection... . 3-3 ings at the Louvre Museum in Paris. 
Fossil Parade 312 Gc. B: W. 
The Naturalist’s Bookshelf. . . 320 
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Calendar for November 


FRENCH PAINTING: 1100-1900 

A unique and fascinating exhibition, covering eight 
centuries of French painting, may be seen in the third- 
floor galleries at the Institute through December 2. 
Eighty private collectors and museums have lent the 
exhibits, many of which have never before been 
shown in America. The display contains 171 paint- 
ings, drawings, and illuminated manuscripts. 

The galleries are open evenings, Monday through 
Saturday, until 10:00 o'clock. 


CURRENT AMERICAN PRINTS, 1951 
Lithographs, etchings, engravings, serigraphs, and 
woodcuts selected from the ninth annual Pennell ex- 
hibition of prints at the Library of Congress last 
summer, presenting current work of American artists, 
are on display on the balcony of the Hall of Sculpture 
through December 9. 


TOURS THROUGH FRENCH PAINTING 
Gordon Bailey Washburn, who organized Frencu 
PaInTING: 1100-1900, will conduct two gallery tours 
of the French exhibit for Carnegie Institute Society 
members. These are planned for Friday morning, No- 
vember 16, at 11:00 o'clock, and for Tuesday eve- 
ning, November 20, at 7:00 o'clock. 


PITTSBURGH PORTRAIT 

Two hundred years of civic development culminat- 
ing in an industrial metropolis with a new outlook 
are shown in a pictorial exhibit sponsored by the Mu- 
seum and the Allegheny Conference on Community 
Development, with the co-operation of the Pittsburgh 
Regional Planning Association and the Pittsburgh 
Photographic Library at the University of Pittsburgh. 

PittssurGH Portrait is open this month evenings, 
Monday through Saturday, until 10:00 o'clock. 


EXPEDITION HALL 

Report rrom Honpuras—The colorful plumage of 
birds collected on three Museum expeditions into 
Honduras, a mural, and colored slides may be seen. 
Report FROM AraBia—Archeological excavations in 
Saudi Arabia are represented by a small group of 
ancient findings unearthed by the American Founda- 
tion for the Study of Man. 

REPORT FROM THE UNDERWoRLD—A Bedford County 
sinkhole that formed a death trap for creatures of 
many species is reproduced. 


FROM THE LAND OF THE DRAGON 

Brilliantly embroidered Chinese textiles of the 
Manchu dynasty are on display in the room adjoining 
Insect Hall. These include hangings from the palace 
of the last Empress Dowager, imperial dragon robes, 
and costumes and accessories of Manchu and Chinese 
women. 

SUNDAY ORGAN RECITALS 

Marshall Bidwell will feature songs of World War I 
in his Armistice Day recital on the great organ in 
Music Hall on November 11. On the 25th, Dr. Bidwell 
will play music appropriate to the Thanksgiving sea- 
son and also a group of Scottish folk songs, com- 
memorating the birth date of Andrew Carnegie on 
November 25, 1837. The ever popular organ recitals 
are sponsored by the Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation. 


TUESDAY EVENING LECTURE SERIES 


Music Hall, 8:15 p.m. 
Admission only by 
Carnegie Institute Society card 


November 6—Tue Mountains oF Licut 

Stan Midgley will take us along California's glit- 
tering high Sierras, from the thundering spring water- 
falls to the overpowering silence and color of autumn 
in Yosemite. 


November 13—Tue Revo ution oF IMPRESSIONISM 

John Rewald, curator of the John Hay Whitney 
Collection, New York City, author of Impressionism 
and the forthcoming Post-Impressionists, will speak in 
connection with the French exhibit. 


November 20—I Live on THE BotToM OF THE SEA 

Max Gene Nohl has been exploring the mysterious 
ocean floor for more than twenty years, and his color 
photos are both fantastic and authentic. 


November 27—JunGtE Lire In British GuIANA 

Dick Bird, Canadian nature photographer, will 
show wildlife filmed against the colorful background 
of British colonial government, sports, visiting 
royalty, and cattle ranches. 


WALKING TALKS 


Walking talks at various exhibits and halls in the 
Institute are being held Tuesday evenings, in the 
interim between dinner and the illustrated lectures in 
Music Hall, at 7:00 o'clock. Turn to page 298 for the 
schedule. 


FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


Nature Cruss—The three nature clubs open their 
season on November 3 at 10:00 a.m. Junior Natural- 
ists is for any six to sixteen year old who is interested 
in natural history. Carnegie Nature Club is for 
seventh-grade boys and girls selected by the city 

ublic-school science teachers, two from each school. 

he Advanced Carnegie Nature Club is for eighth and 
ninth graders who have had a year in Nature Club. 


Saturpay Movies—Free color-sound moving pic- 
tures chosen for young people are shown each Satur- 
day throughout the winter at 2:30 p.m., in Lecture 
Hall, beginning November 3. The films the opening 
day will include Time of Your Life in Switzerland, Sky 
Dancers of Papantla, Patzcuaro, and a cartoon, Don 
Quixote. 


Story Hour—Youngsters of school age come for 
storytelling in the Boys and Girls Room of the Li- 
brary each Saturday at 2:00 p.m. Opening date for the 
pre-school story hour will be announced later. 


Kinc Artur Cycre—A special story hour for boys 
and girls over ten years of age will be held five 
Saturday mornings, November 10 through Decem- 
ber 8, at 10:30 a.m., in the Boys and Girls Room of the 
Library. Mrs. Paul M. Offill, Mrs. Fletcher Hodges, 
and Mrs. Earl M. Gulbransen will be storytellers. 
An exhibit, “Days of King Arthur,”’ is being ar- 
ranged by Mrs. O. M. Raphael, to run concurrently. 
The project has been planned by William R. Oliver 


rom far aces 





Heinz Collection .. . 


Carnegie Institute 


= n the hands of European craftsmen ivory 
takes on a vigor rarely seen in sleek, imper- 
sonal pieces from the East. This Flemish 
powder horn has an animality akin to the 
material from which it comes. 


@ Not alone in the seething rhythms of 
the chase do we sense this pulsing force. 
There is a vitality in the natural grain which 
the artist has adroitly turned to fur. The color 
too, has a kind of inward glow, as though 
life lurked in the tawny shadows and cream- 
colored highlights. 


@ The talent for telling a story in realistic 
terms, characteristic of European ivories, is 
vivid here. So real and round is this melee of 
wolves, boars, and stags that it is difficult to 
believe them merely figures in low relief. 


@ The traditions of our table stem from 
this same vital source. The fine, frank flavors 
on which we Americans dote—our brilliant 
soups, old-style oven-baked beans, the pickles 
and jewel-like jellies for which the 57 
Varieties are famed—are descendents of this 
forthright culture. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY G) 








EIGHT CENTURIES OF FRENCH PAINTING 


The second of three articles by the Director of Fine Arts 


GorpDoN BaILey WasHBURN 


AMERICANS afe more fa- 
miliar with French archi- 
tecture of the seventeenth 
and eighteenth centuries 
than with the paintings of 
those times. om cha- 
teaux and hotels used to be 
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popular models for the mansions of the 


well-to-do in all American cities, as well 
as for their country houses. But like their 
other furnishings, period paintings were 
generally ignored in favor of later and 
more fashionable material. Thus American 
museums have never been rich in the 
works of the court painters, although this 
situation has much improved in recent 
years. 

It is doubly interesting to be able to see, 
in the current French exhibition at the 
Carnegie Institute, both what preceded 
these princely works and what came after 
them. In our last article we discussed some 
of the post-Revolutionary masters who 
succeeded the court painters in the nine- 
teenth century. In 
this we will resume 
our backward-reach- 
ing survey by scan- 
ning the two hun- 
dred years that are 
covered by the reigns 
of Henri IV (1589- 
1610), Louis XIII 
(1610-43), Louis XIV 
(1643-1715), Louis 
XV (1715-74) and 
Louis X VI (1774-92). 

Such artists as 
Madame Vigée-Le- 
brun (1755-1842) and 
the enchanting Fra- 
gonard (1732-1806), 
who outlived the 
ancien régime, are well 
represented in the 
Pittsburgh retrospec- 
tive. The feminine 
grace of the former is 

en in her affec- 


L’INVOCATION A L’AMOUR By JEAN Honore FRAGONARD (Cc 
Lent by John M. Schiff 


tionate study of her friend Marie Antoi- 
nette, who a decade later was to lose her 
head at the guillotine. It may be remem- 
bered in this connection that Louis David, 
who was to become the leader of Re- 
publican painting and afterward the favo- 
rite master of Napoleon, drew the last 
portrait of the Queen as she passed him on 
the street, head shaven, and stripped of 
her royal clothes, being drawn to her 
death in a tumbrel. Fragonard, remarkably 
enough, had also rejoiced over the success 
of the Revolution, and it was because of 
his political friend David that he was ap- 
pointed curator of the National Museum 
of Arts, though the post was short-lived. 
His art was never Anca to new social 
conditions, having been perfectly formed 
to express the romantic dreams of courtiers 
and kings, and he died in poverty. 

In his youth in Italy Fragonard had en- 
joyed the patronage of the Abbé de Saint- 
Non and the companionship of Hubert 
Robert at the Villa d’Este at Tivoli, where 
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such landscapes as Le Parc 
were drawn. The fluid dex- 
terity of this and of the Girl 
Seated by a Post reflect his 
love of Murillo’s soft pros- 
pects and Tiepolo's sunny 
hand. But the culmination of 
his genius is shown in the 
cameo-like Invocation of Love 
from the John M. Schiff collec- 
tion. As the de Goncourts 
have written, Fragonard was 

“love poet,’’ a tender ro- 
mancer, whose passion for 
melting and evanescent move- 
ment was almost musical, and 
whose inspiration was of an 
operatic kind. With his per- 
fumed palette and liquid 
touch he invokes an era domi- 
nated by the conventions and 
pleasures of a courtly society. 
While he still lived the God- 
dess of Reason was wor- 
shipped at the high altar of 
Notre Dame; but he had al- 
ready replaced the Virgin and 
the Christian saints with the 
pagan figure of the Goddess 
of Love. It marks the end of 
a period of luxurious and exquisite ir- 
reality. 

Within this same context is found an- 
other marvelous decorator, Francois 
Boucher (1703-70), Fragonard’s teacher. 
He is represented by the well-known 
Toilet of Venus painted for his great patron, 
Madame de Pompadour, and by the little 
Bathing Nymph from The Art Institute of 
Chicago. In the ‘‘handwriting’’ of the 
latter, some critics have preferred to see 
the touch of Fragonard, translating from 
his master’s composition now in the col- 
lection of the Louvre. In Boucher’s work, 
as we observe in his drawing of a Woman 
and Child trom the Forsythe Wickes’ col- 
lection, there is a sculptural solidity, and 
a baroque depth which remains a dominant 
characteristic even in his most fanciful 
visions. 

The brilliant talents of this aristocratic 
age are many, and they are often best en- 
joyed in drawings, as in the sparkling 
sketches of Gabriel de St. Aubin or in 
pastel, as in the sharp and brittle like- 
nesses of Maurice Quentin de La Tour. 
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LA MADELEINE AU MIROIR sy Georces ve La Tour (1635-45) 
Lent by André Fabius 


Two eighteenth-century masters, however, 
clearly rise to the level of absolute genius, 
and their works not only reflect the age 
but speak for all time. These are Watteau 
(1684-1721) and Chardin (1699-1779). Like 
Keats, Watteau died in his early youth, 
yet his power of imagery dominated the 
creative minds of his age, and his works 
have come to have permanent value for all 
successive generations. 

As with Mozart's librettos, the appar- 
ent triviality of Watteau’s subject matter 
is highly deceptive. One must look be- 
neath and beyond it. Unlike his imitators, 
graceful Pater and delicate Lancret, Wat- 
teau’s grace and delicacy are not so much 
matters of taste as of moral feeling. His 
pictures are not mere records of gallantry 
and courtly refinement, but rather varia- 
tions on the theme of human mortality 
and on the mystery of transience. In fact, 
Watteau so profoundly imbues his scenes 
with the nobility of his own feeling for life 
that his works forever haunt us with a 
divided sense of melancholy and rapture. 
This life-awareness, behind every touch 








of his pencil or brush, this sense of a magi- 
cal reality whose appearance is simul- 
taneously firm and vaporous, gave him 
the strength to see the unreal realistically. 
His theatrical cast of comedians and gal- 
lants are actual people of flesh and heed, 
though they live in a world of iridescence 
and enchantment. They are, in fact, our- 
selves, forever hung between the mortal 
and the eternal. 

Chardin likewise had this double vision. 
But the most ordinary material sufficed to 
inspire his hand. An empty pickle jar, an 
onion, or a side of beef 
were all that he re- 
quired in his contem- 
plation of life. If it was 
genre painting, it needed 
only to be a mother 
giving supper to her 
children or a girl churn- 
ing the cottage milk. 
Nothing in the world 
was more wonderful 
than these homely 
things ae innermost 
glory the Dutch had al- 
already observed and 
loved. For Chardin, all 
things depended on 
how they were seen to 
be realized as vulgar 
objects or miracles of 
actuality. The model, 
in other words, was of 
little importance, since 
almost anything—espe- 
cially things so com- 
monplace that no one noticed them- 
might be an agentof revelationand delight. 
Chardin’s art was an act of discovery; an 
uncovering of the relativity of values. It 
was a lesson in the nature of the conse- 
quential, and indirectly a commentary on 
Pomp and Circumstance. In effect, Char- 
din’s pictures are studies in poetic justice 
and supreme good sense. 

It has often been said that no realism is 
more profound than that of the French. 
We have seen that a strong sense of reality 
underlies the best work both of the nine- 
teenth and eighteenth centuries, even in 
such apparently frivolous visions as those 
of Watteau. That this was nothing new in 
French art is abundantly clear in seven- 
teenth-century works as well, and this at- 


FOUR STUDIES 
By JEAN ANTOINE WATTEAU 
Lent by Forsyth Wickes 
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tachment to the sensible world may be 
recognized like a strong supporting thread 
running back into the Middle Ages. But 
at best it is never merely a realism of ma- 
terial values. Chardin’s illumination of a 
gleaming cup and a scattering of fruit on 
a table is very like a religious vision, a 
mystical revelation. Matter and spirit are 
seen as one reality, one fact. So, too, with 
the recently uncovered works of Louis Le 
Nain (1593-1648) and his brothers, and of 
Georges de La Tour (1593-1652). 

Georges de La Tour is seen both in a 
fascinating daylight 
scene, The Cheat, and 
in a marvelous night 
scene, La Madeleine au 
Miroir, from the Fabius 
collection in Paris. It 
has been thought that 
the model in the latter 
picture was his daugh- 
ter; but at all events it is 
an ordinary country girl 
who sits in the shadows 
before us, contemplat- 
ing the sy mbols of mor- 
tality, the skull and 
mirror. As in his other 
religious works, no at- 
tempt is made to use 
grandiose settings or 
idealized human beings. 
A comparison with Le 
Sueur’s Annunciation or 
Philippe de Cham- 
paigne’s Vision of St. 
Joseph shows the dif- 
ference. In the latter pictures the idealiz- 
ing Italian mode is borrowed—an in- 
heritance from Raphael's day. Georges 
de La Tour, instead, reflects the modern 
taste for Caravaggio, whose dramatic 
realism greatly influenced him. Thus he 
offers an actuality which is intensified and 
heightened by his own powerful concep- 
tion of its meaning. Darkness is dispelled 
by introducing light; the light of under- 
standing—the light of virtue, of con- 
scious repentance. The Repentant Mag- 
dalene is a popular Counter-Reformation 
theme, but she is here visualized in terms 
of actuality rather than of idealism. The 
mystical and the real must be known as a 
single experience, a single truth. 

Nicolas Poussin (1594-1665), 


IF A WOMAN 


in Italy 


SELENE AND ENDYMION sy Nicotas Poussin (c 
Lent by The Detroit Institute of Arts 


during most of his life, was following 
another idiom, one chiefly derived from 
the neoclassical tradition of the Renais- 
sance. His highly calculated images must 
be set, in keeping with his theory of 
ancient music, in various classic modes: 
the Dorian (severe), the Lydian (sad), the 
Hypolydian (religious), the Ionic (gay) 
or the Phrygian ( (dramatic). Thus numeri- 
cal proportions, descending to us from 
classical antiquity, must properly be fol- 
lowed and everything disposed in terms of 
a Pythagorian harmony. It was Poussin’s 
ambition moreover, to unite Titian’s color 
with Raphael's classical grace of drawing, 
in the eclectic ideal of the time. 

Selene and Endymion, once the property of 
Cardinal Mazarin, shows Poussin at his 
best, ten years after his arrival in Rome. 


FRENCH PAINTING: 1100-1900 
Beautifully printed catalogue available 
172 illustrations, text by Charles Sterling, 
curator of paintings at the Louvre 
paper-bound, $2.00; clothbound, $5.00 
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- 1635) 


The Holy Family, equally beautiful, reveals 
his work about fifteen years later. In the 
former, the moon goddess bids her lover 
good-by as day breaks on the mountains 
where he grazes his flocks. The winged 
spirit of morning draws back the dark 
curtain of night, revealing Aurora leading 
Apollo and his chariot into the sky. 
Linked in our minds with Poussin in 
Rome is the Germanic figure of Claude 
Gelée (1600-1682) from Lorrain. Perhaps 
his greatest fame came to him in England, 
where the nobility once constructed coun- 
try parks in order to conform to his painted 
prospects. Echoes of his poetic sea lligie> 
loving genius still survived, moreover, in 
the minds of our Hudson River painters, 
whose efforts have made more pedestrian 
versions of the Claudian vista familiar to 
us. Due to this association many super- 
ficial observers have overlooked a genius 
infinitely more powerful and sensitive than 
any of his subsequent imitators. The theme 
of light, a seventeenth-century preoccupa- 
tion, becomes in his works a pantheistic 
mystery. This theme was to recur in dif- 








ferent but no less moving terms in the ro- 
mantic painting of England of a century 
later and in French Impressionism in the 
1870s. 

Seventeenth-century neoclassicism is also 
represented in the Allegories of Grammar 
and Faith by Laurent de La Hire (1606-56), 
an artist but little known in America. 
Though the influence of Italy is apparent 
in his works, he, like Le Sueur, never 
went there. It is interesting to note that 
it was in opposition to such academic 
allegories (as they survived in nineteenth- 
century salon painting), that Gauguin and 
Van Gogh so firmly rebelled. Laurent de 
La Hire in his Allegory of Faith depicts the 
key of Temperance, the lance of Force, and 
the base for Faith. Gauguin, like Van 
Gogh, protested that these human virtues 
should be implied in the character of the 
picture and declared in every line, tone, 
and form. They should be symbolized 
rather than laboriously spelled out from 
literary verbiage. The depiction of Faith 
would be effected, therefore, by a picture 
that exuded the spirit of faithfulness. As 
for Grammar—that might be more dif- 
ficult! 

The seventeenth century may not be dis- 
cussed without some reference to its por- 
traitists, since they nobly continue the 
great tradition which preoccupied their 
fifteenth- and sixteenth-century predeces- 
sors. The exhibition is rich in characteristic 
examples, not the least remarkable of 
which are Philippe de Champaigne’s por- 
trait of King Charles II of England and 
Charles Le Brun’s ceremonial portrait of a 
Grand Admiral of France. Likewise included 
is one of the few oil portraits which can 
be ascribed with certainty to Robert 
Nanteuil, whose engraved likenesses of 
seventeenth-century personages are so cele- 
brated. The Louvre includes in its loans a 
brilliant portrait of Robert de Cotte by 
Hyacinthe Rigaud, while the Smith Col- 
lege Museum of Art contributes one of 
Rigaud's portrait-heads which was meant 
to be cut out of the canvas and pasted onto 
the body of a figure that had already been 
prepared by his shop assistants. Since 
America’s earliest artistic heritage was 
largely of English origin, we are less ac- 
quainted than we should be with such 
notable portraitists from the Continent. 

(To be concluded ) 
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TUESDAY EVENINGS 
AT THE INSTITUTE 





ALKING talks to different exhibit 

halls at the Institute are now being 
given in the interim between dinner and 
the illustrated lectures, Tuesday evenings. 
With so many members of Carnegie Insti- 
tute Society regularly coming to the Insti- 
tute on Tuesdays for dinner at six o'clock 
in the cafeteria, and the lecture series at 
8:15 p.m., in Music Hall, it has been sug- 
gested that the period from 7:00 to 7:45 
p.M., might be a happy time for Society 
members to get better acquainted with 
their Institute. 

Accordingly, informal talks by the staff 
of the Institute, Music Hall, and Library 
have been planned, which in the next few 
months will take members to Fossil Hall, 
Mammal Hall, the Heinz Ivory Collection, 
behind the Music Hall organ, to Expedi- 
tion Hall, the Children’s Library, and 
other permanent sections of the building, 
as well as to current special exhibits. These 
talks are offered members of Carnegie In- 
stitute Society, without registration or 
charge, if they wish to avail themselves 
of this added feature of ‘‘Tuesday eve- 
nings at the Institute.”’ 


The schedule for gallery talks this month 
on Tuesdays at seven o'clock is the follow- 


ing: 


November 6—Frencu Paintinc: 1100-1900 
with Mrs. G. H. Nicholas, 


Fine Arts Department docent 


November 13—Fossit Hauu 
with J. LeRoy Kay, 
Curator of fossil vertebrates 


November 20—Frencu Paintinc: 1100-1900 
with Gordon Bailey Washburn, 
Director, Department of Fine Arts 


November 27—Tue Binpery aT THE LIBRARY 
with Marie A. Davis, 
Head, Library public relations 


4—He1nz Ivory Cotiecrion 
with Mrs. Deirdre Baird Watkins, 
Assistant curator of crafts 


December 





TERMINAL BUILDING AT GREATER PITTSBURGH AIRPORT, SECOND LARGEST IN THE WO 


—_. 
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PITTSBURGH PORTRAIT 


TT pictorial exhibition PittspurGH 
Portrait, which opened at Carnegie 
Museum on September 19, is being ac- 
claimed by local and out-of-state visitors 
both as an interim report to the com- 
munity on current progress and as a 
graphic summary of civic history since the 
earliest beginnings. A third aspect ex- 
tending forward into the future is perhaps 
the most important of all. For the first 
time since planning began to be recognized 
as a metropolitan necessity, its evolution 
during two centuries of struggle and 
achievement in a community beset with 
more than ordinary problems has been 
dramatized to give the new generation of 
civic leaders an advance understanding of 
the responsibilities they will inherit. 

An extensive schedule of study tours 
worked out by the Division of Education 
in co-operation with public and private 
school authorities is enabling four or more 
groups of children on an average day to 
see PrrtsBuRGH PorRTRAIT 
under the guidance of a 
lecturer. Within the first 
three weeks after the 
opening, the Division 
conducted sixty-one such 
tours, in which 2,171 
children took part. All 
but five of these groups 
came from schools within 
the city. As the program 
expands during the com- 
ing months, however, it 
will include many more 
Allegheny County schools. 

Without the timely and 
generous support of the 
Arbuckle-Jamison Foun- 
dation, the educational 
value of this exhibit 
could never have been 
exploited on a scale in 
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keeping with the overwhelming demand. 
Thanks to a Foundation grant of $2,400, 
the Division of Education has been able 
to augment its staff for the duration of the 
show by bringing in outside teachers to 
serve as lecturers. 

For the benefit of groups whose visits 
cannot be scheduled during regular hours, 
Carnegie Institute is extending its work- 
ing day in both directions. One high 
school has arranged to send a delegation 
early every Wednesday morning before 
classes begin, with the result that the en- 
tire student body will have seen the ex- 
hibit at the end of seventeen weeks. Trade 
and vocational schools are also taking ad- 
vantage of the opportunity to plan special 
visits, and PirrssurcH Portrait is being 
included in the curriculum of various 


classes at the college and graduate levels. 

By mid-October, more than five hun- 

daduies had attended group showings. 
(Turn to page 315) 
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FOUNDER-PATRONS’ DAY, 1951 


eee friendship was the 
theme for Founder-Patrons’ Day cele- 
bration in Carnegie Music Hall the eve- 
ning of October 18, at which His Excel- 
lency, Henri Bonnet, ambassador of the 
French Republic, was the speaker. The 
program preceded a preview of FrENcH 
ParnTING: 1100-1900 in the galleries, the 
first major exhibition arranged by Car- 
negie Institute’s new director of fine arts, 
Gordon Bailey Washburn. Flags of many 
nations, centering on the United Nations, 
American, and French, were grouped above 
the platform, which was decorated with 
— palms, and chrysanthemums from 

—— Conservatory. Nearly two thou- 
sand members of Carnegie Institute So- 
ciety and their guests attended. 

The Marseillaise, The Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, and a group of French songs were sung 
by ‘Lee Sweetland, of New York City, with 
Marshall Bidwell accompanying, to open 
the program. The Reverend Coleman F. 
Carroll, pastor of Sacred Heart Church, 
offered the invocation. 


The president of Carnegie Institute, 
James M. Bovard, spoke as follows: 

On this fifty-fifth annual commemora- 
tion of Founder's Day it is fitting that we 
honor not only the founder, whose bene- 
factions made possible Carnegie Library, 
Carnegie Institute, and our neighbor Car- 
negie Institute of Technology, but also 
those friends to whom we are indebted for 
the expansion and improvement of our 
facilities and program. Were it not for the 
original gift of Andrew Carnegie, it is 
unlikely that our community would have 
this magnificent and multipurpose build- 
ing. It is also true, however, that it might 
become a hollow monument were it not for 
the su mupere of Carnegie Library by the 
City of Pittsburgh, and assistance to Car- 
negie Institute from our citizens and local 
foundations. This occasion, then, right- 
fully becomes Founder-Patrons’ Day. 

Today museums face a new and growing 
challenge in adult education little con- 
templated even a decade ago. The recent 
widespread adoption of compulsory re- 
tirement plans has brought unsought 


leisure to many who must now find satis- 
fying and rewarding avocations. This 
great building, with its museum, fine arts 
galleries, music hall, and library, seems to 
have been designed by the founder, more 
than fifty years ago, to meet this new and 
urgent need. If we can stimulate among our 
elder citizens enduring interests in the 
natural sciences, arts, music, or literature 

—interests to which many could not re- 
spond during busier years—we can proudly 
feel that we have accomplished an im- 
portant mission. The program of adult 
hobby courses, now on a trial basis, is be- 
ing financed by a generous grant from the 
Howard Heinz Endowment, for which we 
express our heartiest thanks. 

Concurrently with the development of 
programs for adults, it is equally important 
that we give the coming generation every 
opportunity to satisfy their curiosity about 
the wonders of nature which surround 
them, and to develop interests in the arts 
which will follow them into adult life. 
The future of our community depends upon 
the character, ambitions, and interests of 
our children. In this work we have been 
gratefully receiving assistance from the 
Board of Public Education of Pittsburgh 
and the Commissioners of Allegheny 
County. 

As a symbol of our appreciation of the 
confidence which the members of the Car- 
negie Institute Society, local foundations, 
municipal organizations, and others have 
omen in us, and as a step toward our 
goal of developing a civic and esthetic in- 
terest among adults and children, we are 
presenting contemporaneously in our halls 
this evening two exhibitions that we be- 
lieve are outstanding in civic and cultural 
importance among museum achievements. 

The exhibition PirrssurGH Portrait 
that opened in the Museum last month is 
designed to portray the highlights and 
problems in the development of our com- 
munity and to arouse a deeper feeling of 
Civic consciousness and ns especially 
among the younger generation, in what 
we have done and can do to improve our 
surroundings. Jointly sponsored by Car- 
negie Museum, the Allegheny Conference 
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FOUNDER-PATRONS’ DAY PLATFORM GROUP 


RICHARD K. MELLON, THOMAS L. ORR, A. I 


4. WOLK, AND AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER (Standing ) 


ROY A. HUNT, HENRI BONNET, JAMES M. BOVARD, PAUL L. MELLON, REV. COLEMAN F. CARROLL 


on Community Development, and the 
Pittsburgh Regional Planning Associa- 
tion, it has aroused widespread interest 
and favorable comment by those who have 
viewed it, and particularly by persons en- 
gaged in educational work among children. 
It has been acclaimed as an outstanding 
contribution in civics by the members of 
the American Society of Planning Officials, 
who are meeting in convention in Pitts- 
burgh this week and have representatives 
from the larger cities throughout the 
world. 

The other is the exhibition of Frencu 
PaInTING: 1100-1900, formally opening in 
our galleries this evening, that has been 
assembled through the vision and genius 
of our distinguished director of fine arts, 
Gordon Bailey Washburn. Paintings, il- 
luminated manuscripts, and drawings have 
been lent to this exhibition by the na- 
tional museums of France as well as indi- 
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viduals and other museums, both here 
and abroad. Some of these valuable paint- 
ings have never been publicly exhibited in 
this country before. It is the first exhi- 
bition of its kind undertaken by an 
art museum in this country, and we hope 
and believe you will find it inspiring. 
Several of those who have lent their works 
of art are with us tonight, and I wish to 
express formally to them our thanks and 
sincere appreciation for making their art 
treasures available to us. This historical 
exhibition has been made possible by a 
substantial grant from The A. W. Mellon 
Educational and Charitable Trust. Paul 
Mellon, the son of the founder of that 
Trust and one of its trustees, is on the 
platform as one of our guests tonight, and 
I wish to express to him and his co-trustees 
our sincere thanks. 

In order that you may realize the im- 
portant roles which local foundations are 











y ndertaking in the enlightenment and im- 
provement of our community, I should like 
to outline briefly and gratefully the sup- 
port given to us by other foundations in 
the last several years, in addition to those 
already mentioned. 

The Pittsburgh Foundation has made 
contributions for the modernization of the 
Boys and Girls Room in the Library as well 
as to defray the inaugural cost in the estab- 
lishment of the Carnegie Institute Society 
and improvement of exhibition facilities in 
the Museum. 

The Sarah Mellon Scaife Foundation has 
made grants for archeological work in 
western Pennsylvania and for other scien- 
tific purposes of the Museum. 

The Arbuckle-Jamison Foundation has 
underwritten for five years the cost of the 
Sunday Free Organ Recitals which have 
become so popular in this hall. 

The Richard King Mellon Foundation 
has give us funds for the rehabilitation of 
our Museum exhibits and the completion 
and enlargement of Mammal Hall. 

The Buhl Foundation is currently under- 
writing the expense of joint publication by 
the University of Pittsburgh and Carnegie 
Institute of a two-volume edition of Wild 
Flowers of Western Pennsylvania by O. E. 
Jennings and the late Andrey Avinoff, both 
former directors of the Carnegie Museum. 

The A. W. Mellon Educational and 
Charitable Trust has made possible the re- 
newal of the renowned Pittsburgh Inter- 
national Exhibition of Contemporary 
Painting on a biennial basis through the 
year 1954. 

The Pittsburgh Chapter of the American 
Chemical Society has assisted importantly 
in development of the Technology Depart- 
ment in the Library. 

The McClintic Endowment has assisted 
us materially in improving the audio-visual 
equipment in this Hall. 

And finally, I wish to express our thanks 

to the many individuals who have given us 





money, services, or objects of artistic or 
scientific value, and especially to you 
members of the Carnegie Institute Society, 
whose contributions through memberships 
are making many of our improvements pos- 
sible, and are thereby encouraging local 
foundations to add their support. 


E are indeed honored and proud to 
have with us as our guest tonight a 

man who as a patriotic citizen of France 
has devoted most of his life to encouraging 
political, cultural, and scientific co-opera- 
tion and understanding among the nations 
of the world. From 1920 to 1931 he was a 
member of the Secretariat of the League 
of Nations and assisted in the organization 
of the principal international conferences 
held under its auspices. From 1931 to 1940 
he was director of the International Insti- 
tute of Intellectual Co-operation, an 
executive organ of the League of Nations 
devoted to the problems of education, sci- 
ences, and other cultural pursuits. He was 
a member of the French Committee for 
National Liberation from the time of its 
establishment in Algiers in June 1943, and 
later became minister of information in the 
Provisional Government of the French 
Republic. A graduate of Ecole Normale 
Supérieure and a Fellow of the University 
of Paris, he has been awarded the Croix de 
Guerre and the Medal of the Resistance, 
and is a Commander of the Legion of 
Honor. Since 1944 he has been the Am- 
bassador of France to the United States. 

France has always been predominant in 
the world’s artistic attainments and we are 
particularly fortunate in having such a dis- 
tinguished son of France, statesman, 
scholar, and devotee of the arts and sci- 
ences, present with us tonight for the 0 
ing of this exhibition of the history of art 
in France. 

May I present to you His Excellency, the 
Ambassador of France to the United States, 
Mr. Henri Bonnet. 


FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES 


Henri BonNNET 


E have here a representation of eight 
W centuries of French art. This mag- 
nificent exhibition, which I inaugurate 
with great pride, offers much matter for 
thought and evokes glorious memories; we 
can search for and discover here a reason 
for hope, a promise that a past fertile in 
creative work will continue its evolution 
and will attain fulfillment in a future for- 
ever richer in new forms of artistic expres- 
sion. We see here a striking proof of the 
deep understanding and of the intellectual 
friendship between our two countries. For 
a Frenchman, it is moving to find here such 
a treasure of drawings, engravings and 
paintings, of masterpieces, all of which 
are the expression of some sublime mean- 
ing. Together they constitute, like the 
most splendid museums, a shining homage 
to art, to those who create it and to the 
place they occupy in the life of the world. 
My compatriots will be most grateful to 
you for having placed this manifestation, 
whose teachings have a universal meaning, 
under the aegis of Franco-American friend- 
ship 
The admirable success achieved by the 
organizers of this exhibition is also sym- 
bolical. It attests that in the field of art, 
the United States, at the forefront of 
progress in so many domains, brings also 
a major contribution to human culture. 
The remarkable development of research 
in your country, in your universities and 
your colleges, the scope of your artistic, 
literary, and scientific activities—all these 
prove that our common civilization is 
maintained here in America in the most 
harmonious equilibrium. Your great ma- 
terial accomplishments have been followed 
and will be followed even more in the 
future by prodigious achievements in the 
boundless field of intellectual activities. 
Great periods have always been char- 
acterized by a fully developed effort and 
creation. It is true that artistic genius— 
through the various schools, the renewal 
of methods, of concepts and of forms of ex- 
pression—is the inspiration of master- 
pieces; it is also true that in periods of 
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great artistic achievement, entire com- 
munities, cities, provinces, and nations 
have made possible the most beautiful ex- 
pression of art that history has ever known. 
Pittsburgh, the city of steel, proclaims 
today, as have so many other cities il- 
lustrious in the history of the world, that 
she wishes to preserve this great tradition. 

Need I say that Paris and France are also 
faithful to this tradition? The abundant 
blossoming of art which marked the end 
of the last century and which is well repre- 
sented here has survived and thrived, de- 
spite the misfortunes which struck my 
country. In our “‘Ecole de Paris,’’ which 
is today as alive as ever, not only through 
its great masters, since long illustrious, 
but also through the young artists, paint- 
ers, sculptors, architects, and musicians 
who, from France and every country of the 
world, study, work and create on the 
banks of the Seine. If there be doubts as to 
the future of my country, doubts which 
are given the lie by the untiring efforts of 
the French people in all domains, the vigor 
of its creative activities should be by it- 
self sufficient to dispel them. These ac- 
tivities are the signs by which can be 
recognized the will of a nation. 

Thus, together, we have to safeguard 
and to defend, not only our common 
heritage of culture and beauty, but also 
great hopes which we shall fulfill more 
rapidly iPin all circumstances we maintain 
our fraternal co-operation. 

To help France and Western Europe- 
rebuild their ruins, to recover their health 
and strength—the United States, its people, 
its Congress, its Government, in the course 
of the last few years, have shown at the 
same time generosity and vision. 

But it would be a mistake to believe 
that the policy followed by the United 
States through the Marshall Plan simply 
represented an aid given to alleviate suf- 
fering and misery. This policy has been 
successful. It has realized its objective. 
It has enabled Western Europe to resist 
communism which is fostered by poverty, 
privation, a lowering of the standard of 





MR. BOVARD WELCOMES MR. BONNET ON 


living of nations which in the past have 
known prosperity. It has allowed them to 
go back to work, to begin a hard, un- 
ceasing, and arduous fight for the recon- 
struction of their industries, of their agri- 
culture, mines, plants, bridges, roads, and 
of their harbors razed by bombings. The 
French people's labor and the generous 
friendship of the people of the United 
States have accomplished wonders in a 
few years, and this has been easily verified 
by those of you who have recently crossed 
the Ocean. 

In the wide field of international rela- 
tions, the result obtained has been no less 
striking. We have been disappointed in the 
hope we all held dearly after the war to see 
understanding among nations fostered 
through trust, mutual concessions, and 
peaceful exchanges. The Charter given to 
the world at San Francisco did not produce 
its expected results. But nevertheless we 
can see the light beyond the threatening 
clouds on the darkened horizon. And those 
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clouds we can hope to disperse. Why, in 
spite of the present dangers, of the dis- 
trust and deep division separating us from 
a world dominated by bolshevism, can 
we entertain this comforting thought that 
there are still chances for preventing war, 
and for ensuring peace? 

Mainly because during those years of 
labor in common, of efforts to consolidate 
the area of liberty, an ever growing soli- 
darity has arisen among democracies, their 
governments, and their very peoples; be- 

cause they have united in a single will to 

resist aggression no matter what form it 
should take, in a single will to oppose all 
further encroachment of the frontiers of 
liberty. The Atlantic Pact is the expression 
of this determination: its power resides in 
this community of ideal and conviction 
which has always been the strength of 
great Causes. 

Fortunately, to back this will for in- 
dependence and peace, we have the im- 
mense resources and the strength of the 





free world and of your great Republic, the 
labor of hundreds of millions of men, a 
superior capacity of production, an ad- 
vance in scientific research which im- 
proves our industrial skill. 

This reassuring thought constitutes the 
basis of the policy of peace defined by the 
democracies. This policy entails the crea- 
_tion of a superior force, capable of throw- 
ing back any aggression. It is not our fault 
if collective security, the objective of the 

United Nations, has not been attained 
throughout the globe; if international law 
does not exist universally, at least we can 
pursue calmly a policy of regional security 
in the service of the United Nations, 
enabling the world to live and work for 
the coming of better days. On our side, 
we know how to defend ourselves against 
fanaticism. It is this confident feeling 
based upon an idea of justice and a feeling 
of strength resulting from union that will 
progressively bring to us those who are 
still hesitant. There is no place for neutral- 
ism in this great struggle. In France, 
neutralism has never been the faith of 
more than a few individuals. Should there 
still remain in other parts of the world 
independent peoples who are prey to 
doubts and hesitations, the clarity and 
vigor of Western policy cannot fail to 
rally them to our program of liberty, se- 
curity, and peace. 

But we must understand that this is a 
mutiple effort that must succeed in the 
economic as well as in the military field. 
To use my country again as an example, if 
France has in these last years male gi- 
gantic strides toward her reconstruction, 
she still has, like all her European neigh- 
bors, grave problems to solve and she must 
solve them in the interest of her internal 
stability, as well as in that of her par- 
ticipation in the common defense. How, 
indeed, could it be otherwise? How could 
nations that within a quarter of a century 
have undergone the two most destructive 
wars known to history, which have 
sacrified their youth, which six years ago 
were left after liberation and victory 
ruined and without resources, how could 
they, in the midst of their hard task of re- 
construction, make a tremendous rearma- 
ment effort, without having to face ter- 
rific problems? Let us not forget either, 
that on the other side of the globe, in 
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Indo-China, thousands of miles from her 
territory, France is fighting a war as 
heroically as the war being waged in 
Korea by the glorious divisions of the 
United States and the troops of the United 
Nations, in order to stop bolshevism and 
to preserve from it Southeast Asia, whose 
immense resources are indispensable to the 
free world. 

However, we know that true to the 
spirit of co-operation and mutual help, we 
must contribute without reserve and to 
the greatest extent possible to the common 
efforts. This contribution, you may be 
certain, will be given to the man who has 
the responsibility of organizing the At- 
lantic defense, and whose name symbolizes 
our indefectible union, General Dwight 
Eisenhower. 

Furthermore, we are giving concrete 
evidence of France's determination: the 
most striking is our plan to create a united 
Europe. European Union is the solution, 
the only one, I believe, to the economic as 
well as military problems I mentioned a 
moment ago. 

From a national point of view, it is 
indispensable that France, like the other 
countries of Western Europe, should main- 
tain for her population a standard of living 
high enough to protect her from all sub- 
versive temptations. Communism is on the 
way down in France. You can be sure that 
bolshevik policy has no appeal for most 
Frenchmen. The illusion which may still 
be kept alive by a propaganda devoted to 
Moscow will melt away like snow with 
the progressive return to a normal degree 
of well-being, to a once again satisfactory 
standard of living and to more prosperity. 

In order to do this, we must be able to 
increase our agricultural as well as our in- 
dustrial production, to receive the raw ma- 
terials we need, to modernize our plants in 
order to obtain a greater and cheaper out- 
put, and to create wider markets. It is only 
within the frame of Europe that these new 
conditions can be found, and that is the 
objective of the Schuman Plan. This 
French initiative which will have salu- 
tary economic consequences may also 
inaugurate an entirely new area in the his- 
tory of Europe; just as in the decisive field 
of heavy industry it breaks down the 
tariff barriers dividing the European 
nations, it must also kill in the germ the 


SYMBOL OF 
G) SUPERIOR QUALITY... 


For 68 years the name “Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company” has 
been the symbol of quality. 


To the housewife seeking a quart of Wallhide paint or the 
industrialist wanting a tank car of liquid chlorine the letters 
“PPG” signify efficient, prompt and courteous treatment. 


This enviable reputation has been built during 68 years of 
continuous operation under America’s free economic system 


... 68 year of satisfying the real boss of our economic system— 
the customer. 


An important part of this building process has been the policy 
of retaining a percentage of the Company’s just profits in the 
business. These funds have been used to finance improvement 
and expansion as well as research and development programs. 


The improved and expanded factories have created new jobs 
and better working conditions. They create bigger and bigger 
payrolls. 


From the research laboratories have come new products plus 
new processes aimed at reducing manufacturing costs. All of 
which mean new and better products at moderate prices. 


With this progressive policy, the Company has, through the 
years, made the symbol “PPG” a sign of superior products and 
courteous service everywhere. 


It has made the name “Pittsburgh” synonymous with the very 
finest glass, paint, chemical, brush and plastic products. 
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tragic rivalries which have caused the rich 
pe strong Europe of the beginning of the 
century to wear herself out in merciless 
wars. It is in the same spirit that France 
proposed the creation oF a federal Euro- 
pean Army into which would be in- 
tegrated the national forces of the par- 
ticipating countries, including Germany. 

here is no country today that can be 
militarily strong without being economi- 
cally prosperous and strong. In the present 
state of the world, there is no country that 
can develop, in a lasting way, a vigorous 
industrial life if it is limited too strin- 
gently; there is no country that can obtain 
on an overly restricted market, conditions 
of production comparable, for example, 
to those enjoyed by the U.S.A. In this 
respect, and from a psychological and 
moral point of view, the internal and ex- 
ternal problems are, as I have said before, 
intimately bound together. 

It is fortunate that their solution lies in 
the same direction, on the road we have 
resolutely chosen. When in the near future, 
the Schuman Plan is ratified by the six 
participating countries, the first Euro- 
pean institutions will see light in the ex- 


ecutive, legislative, and judiciary fields, 
in the form of a supranational authority, 
a legislative Assembly and a Court. The 
structure of the institutions of a Federal 
Europe, whose creation we are determined 
to bring about, will be installed. 

Soviet Russia, who seems all the greater 
and mightier because Western Europe is so 
much weaker, will then see her relative 
superiority diminish. In all respects, the 
stake of the mission that we have under- 
taken is well worth the efforts it is costing 
us. It deserves the support that we have 
found and will continue to find, I am sure, 
in the public opinion and in the Govern- 
ment of thi United States. The heip which 
you will give to the creation of Europe 
will not be in vain: once more, it will pro- 
duce decisive results. The Atlantic coali- 
tion will be balanced then and there by 
the development of a new strength which, 
on the other side of the Ocean, will add 
itself to the might of the United States. 

Henceforth, all together, we will have 
the assured hope of giving to the world the 
peace it desires, and which can enable it to 
fulfill the infinite promises open to the 
human mind. 
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DISCOVERING SOUTH ARABIA’S PAST 


Don W. Dracoo 


More than two 
thousand years ago 
the kingdom of 
Qataban flourished 
in southern Arabia 
inwhatisnow 
Western Aden Pro- 
tectorate. From 
February through 
May of 1951 the 
author was a mem- 
ber of the Second 
Arabian Expedition of the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man which 
delved into the piled-up sands of cen- 
turies to learn the secrets of that ancient 
kingdom. While some of the staff worked 
in the city of Timna, which was the 
capital of Qataban, the rest of us worked 
at a site known as Hagr bin Humeid, ‘‘the 
Rock of the sons of Humeid.”’ 

Hagr bin Humeid lies nine miles south 
of Timna at the branching-point of the 
ancient incense route along which cara- 
vans of camels toiled to bring the incense 
of Dhufar and the Hadhramaut to the 
Mediterranean. One route led south toward 
the western tip of the Arabian peninsula, 
the other north and west through Ma- 
blaya Pass to the Yemen and the Red Sea 
roads. Timna’s wealth came from levies 
assessed against the incense carriers, and 
Hagr bin Humeid, a suburb, must have 
prospered in like manner from similar 
taxes. Situated at the “‘Y”’ of the diverg- 
ing routes, it could easily determine who 
should pass and who should not, and this 
fact alone guaranteed long life and pros- 
perity. 

The site itself is an archeologist’s dream 
site. The city mound, more than fifty feet 


Mr. Dragoo, who writes of his work in South 
Arabia last February to June with the American 
Foundation for the Study of Man, in which Carnegie 
Museum is interested, took his master’s degree in 
archeology from the University of Indiana. He also 
studied at University of New Mexico and did archeo- 
logical work in the Southwest as well as extensive 
work in his home state of Indiana. He served three 
years as an aerial gunner in World War II. 
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high, is composed of layers of debris left 
by successive occupations over a period of 
hundreds of years. In 1950 William F. 
Albright of Johns Hopkins University be- 
gan preliminary studies with the assistance 
of Richard Bowen. Their work revealed 
that for sustenance the city depended on 
an intricate system of ditches and dams to 
control and guide the life-sustaining waters 
that rushed down the Wadi Beihan from 
the surrounding mountains during the in- 
frequent rain storms, that there had been a 
medieval Arab occupation, that the old 
Qatabanian city had perished about 50 B.c. 
in the same general invasion that destroyed 
Timna, and that a level showing occupa- 
tion of the site at least as far back as the 
sixth century B.c. was only ten feet below 
the present surface of the mound. 

This year, under Albright’s supervision 
and ably assisted by Gus Van Beek of Johns 
Hopkins and John R. Simpson of Carnegie 
Museum, we excavated to the base of the 
mound and reached the level on which the 
original town of Hagr bin Humeid stood 
some four thousand years ago. 

The results of the 1950 work, coupled 
with the preliminary clearing and cleaning 


CLAY 
BELOW THE STONE WALLS, THUS ARE EARLIER 


WALLS ARE DISCOVERED STANDING 


of the site in 1951, clearly show that ruins 
of the same date as those of Timna lie 
immediately below the record of historic 
occupation. Fine structures of hand-carved 
trapezoidal stones, flights of stone stairs, 
plaster-lined baths, inscriptions, and pot- 
tery were unearthed. These, like similar 
material found at Timna, indicate the last 
important occupation of the site, since 
obviously the materials left there by suc- 
ceeding occupations are those of nomad 
squatters whose culture was more primi- 
tive than that of their predecessors. Thus 
50B.c. is the date when a vigorous, wealthy, 
important civilization passed from the 
Wadi Beihan, as proved by the excavation 
at Hagr bin Humeid. 

Just below the levels which we believe 
mark the apex of Qatabanian culture lie 
three occupation layers in which stone is 
the predominant building material, copper 
and iron are common, and inscribed pot- 
tery sherds are numerous. Through study 
of the type of script used on the pottery, 
Dr. Albright tentatively dated the lowest 
level of these three as about the sixth 
century B.c.—the date at which we can 
say stone buildings came into fashion at 
Hagr bin Humeid and, probably, the other 
Qatabanian cities. 

In the next seven earlier occupation- 
layers, buildings were made of mud brick, 
and stone was used only here and there for 
buttressing. There were important changes 
in the pottery types, from which tentative 
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DON DRAGOO INSPECTS CARVING OF OSTRICHES 
ON INVERTED STONE IN NORTH WALL AT TIMNA 





THE ARCHEOLOGISTS CUT BACK TO 1200 B.C. 
AT HAGR BIN HUMEID, A SUBURB OF TIMNA 


dates can be given for various depths of the 
cultural deposits. Two layers below the 
sixth-century level we found no more 
wheel-burnished pottery but only the 
hand-burnished type, which is much older. 
It was in the ninth century s.c. that hand- 
burnishing techniques gave way to wheel 
burnishing in the Syria-Palestine area with 
which South Arabia had close relations 
during the early centuries of the first 
millenium s.c. Allowing for cultural lag, 
we can assume that wheel burnishing 
moved into Hagr bin Humeid about the 
eighth century B.c. 

Under the lowest layer containing wheel- 
burnished pottery were found pottery 
series in which the sherds show red and 
white geometric designs and on vessel rims 
animals in the round, especially camels. 
This pottery is tentatively dated in the 
ninth century B.c., while in a related zone 
two inscribed sherds with archaic script 
have been provisionally assigned by Dr. 
Albright to the period of the ninth to tenth 
centuries B.c. 

In the succeeding lower levels the pot- 
tery forms and their surface treatment 
closely resemble late Middle Bronze Age 
material from areas far to the north and 
even, in some cases, Late Bronze I speci- 
mens from those areas. It is known through 
a series of chance finds in the past that 
there was considerable influence on South 
Arabia from the Fertile Crescent before 

(Turn to page 315) 
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MARCEL PROUST AND THE IMPRESSIONISTS 


RicHARD FETTERS 


A work of art which contains theories is like 
an article on which the price tag has been left. 


ARCEL Proust, whose novel Re- 

membrance of Things Past ranks as one 
of the great works of the twentieth cen- 
tury, always felt a deep affinity to the Im- 
pressionists. He tried to bring to literature 
what Monet brought to painting and 
Debussy to music. 

This facet of Proust’s novel has been ex- 
plored by André Maurois in his recent 
biography, Proust: Portrait of a Genius, pub- 
lished by Harper. Maurois shows how 
Proust was influenced from the very first 
by the pioneer literary impressionist, 
Huysmans. Proust spent the last years of 
his life living in the manner of the leading 
figure of Huysmans’ novel, Against the 
Grain. He barricaded himself against any 
intrusions from the outside world and, in 
a cork-lined bedroom, wrote the impres- 
sions of his childhood and youth. 

In his novel Proust created a painter 
whom he called Elstir. That artist begins 
his career without any fanfare but later 
joins the Impressionists. He tries to paint 
objects as they appear to us when first we 
see them, ‘‘at that moment—the only real 
moment, because the intelligence not hav- 
ing yet intervened to explain to us what 
they are, we have not substituted our no- 
tions for the impression they produced 
upon us. 

Elstir composed his masterpieces from 
“particles of reality, each one of which 
has been felt personally.’ ‘‘The slightly 
vulgar woman from whom the connoisseur 
of beauty would avert his eyes if he passed 
her in the street, would delete from the 
poetic picture composed by nature for his 
delectation, can also make her contribu- 
tion of loveliness. The same light lies upon 
her dress and upon a boat’s sail. It is 
not a question of any one object being more 
or less precious than any other, the com- 
mon clothes and the sail—which is pretty 


Mr. Fetters is a young free-lance writer hereabouts, 
who is much interested in the interrelationships 
among literature, art, and music. 
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in its own right—are merely two mirrors 
reflecting the same truth. The whole value 
is in the eye of the painter... .”’ 

Andre Maurois believes that Elstir's 
(ike Proust’s) intention was “‘to paint 
things, not as he knows (or believes) them 
to be, but strictly in accordance with those 
optical illusions of which human vision, 
in its simplest and most immediate form, 
is composed. He sets himself to create a 
feeling of ‘‘ambiguity,’’ so that the specta- 
tor can never be quite sure what, in the 
picture, is a a of objective fact, and 
what mirage; what is seen indirectly, and 
what is seen directly in space.” 

In praising a group of Monet paintings, 
Proust described “‘his sublime canvases, 
where he has displayed the life of that 
thing which men have created but which 
Nature has resumed and made part of her- 
self—a cathedral whose existence, like 
that of the earth in her double revolution, 
has unwound through the long tale of the 
centuries, yet every day is renewed and 
achieved afresh... .”” 

Debussy created a similar impression in 
the piano prelude, La Cathedral Engloutie. 

In a typical Proustian analysis we are 
told that impressionist writers and paint- 
ers must proceed in the manner of the 
oculist. “‘The treatment administered 
through their paintings or their literature 
is not always pleasant. When it is finished, 
they say to us, ‘‘Now look!’’—and sud- 
denly the world, which, far from having 
been created once and for all, is created 
afresh each time that a new artist comes 
on the scene, is shown to us in perfect 
clarity—but looking very different from 
the one we knew before. The women 
walking in the street are different from 
those we saw formerly, because they are 
Renoir’s, those women of Renoir whom 
once we refused to recognize as women at 
all. The carriages, too, are Renoir’s, the 
water, the sky, the forest . . . . Such is 
the new and perishable universe freshly 
created: ....." 

André Maurois believes that it is the 

(Turn to page 318 


Grom Our 


PERMANENT COLLECTION 


MONG the American painters who 
long ago achieved distinction in their 
understanding and interpretation of child 
life is Frank W. Benson, whose painting, 
Portrait of a Boy, hangs in the Permanent 
Collection of Carnegie Institute. 

In these days when contemporary pic- 
tures seem to require so much explanation 
and the assistance of books on ‘“‘How to 
Understand Art,”’ it is refreshing, to say 
the least, and altogether wholesome to 
come on a painting which tells its own 
story to the world—though it is not of the 
story-telling type—and, moreover, ex- 
presses a universal theme, the aim and goal 
of all true artists. The youth in Frank Ben- 
son’s painting is the universal boy. 

Portrait of a Boy is oil on canvas, 25 
inches in width by 30 in height. It is 
signed in the upper left corner ‘‘Frank W. 
Benson, 1896.’’ This painting was one of a 
group of four by the artist invited for the 
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PorTRAIT OF A Boy 


By Frank W. Benson 
(1862- 2 


second INTERNATIONAL at Car- 
negie Institute in 1897. Toward 
the close of the show it was pur- 
chased by the trustees from the 
artist for the Permanent Collec- 
tion. 

In no painting has Mr. Benson 
caught the vital spark more 
truly than in his Portrait of a Boy. 
The child has great natural charm 
and personality. The model was 
the artist’s son at about four 
years of age. The boy wears a 
simple blue blouse and stands 
patiently while his father paints 
his sturdy figure. His long blond 
hair seems to circle his face and 
to illuminate it as a halo might. 
It is a delightful study of child- 
hood. The background is a dark 
brown, and the figure is painted 
in a broad, simple, and direct way 
with the use of clear, fresh color. 

Frank Benson richly deserves to 
be represented in the Permanent 
Collection, for he has had a nota- 
ble record at Carnegie Institute. 
He was in the first INTERNATIONAL 
in 1896 and continued in the shows through 
1933. In 1899 his painting, The Sisters, was 
awarded Second Prize, and in the eighth 
INTERNATIONAL in 1903 the canvas, A 
Woman Reading, was given First Prize. He 
served on the jury of award a number of 
times, and in 1924 the Carnegie Institute 
presented a one-man show of his paintings, 
etchings, and water colors. In the Survey 
or AMERICAN PaInTING he was represented 
by his canvas, Sté// Life, lent by the Cali- 
fornia Palace of the Legion of Honor. 

Frank Benson is a master in three media 

-oil, etching, and water color—and in 
each his career has been brilliant and note- 
worthy. It may be his fate that he will 
be known to posterity as probably the 
greatest etcher of wild fowl and bird life 
that America has produced. He achieved 
fame as a painter, however, before he took 
up etching, as early as 1912. Born in 
(Turn to page 318) 




































































Parades 
MORE ABOUT “DIPPY” AND ROYALTY 


‘Fossil F 


ARTHUR S. COGGESHALL 


Arter replicas of Carnegie 
Museum’s most renowned 
skeleton, Diplodocus car- 
negiet, had been installed 
in England, Germany, and 
France, Austria was next 
on the agenda. Here 
crashed royalty with a ven- 





“Dippy” 
geance, for Emperor Franz Josef, a man of 
eighty, was one of the really imposing 
monarchs. The Royal Museum on the 
Ringstrasse was selected as the home of 


“Dippy” in Vienna. 

Here one of the very laughable episodes 
was enacted. The visit of His Royal High- 
ness was to take place at ten o'clock in the 
morning and it called for court dress for all 
concerned—evening dress with tails and 
white tie, complete with top hat. 

William J. Holland, then ices of the 
Carnegie Museum, who spoke German 
fluently, had a speech written out to 
present to the Emperor. He had put the 
paper in a pocket but could not find it. 
Mrs. Holland, who had accompanied us on 
this trip, was terribly worried, as the 
Doctor felt first in one pocket and then in 
another, without success. All the time the 
Emperor's guards, who were stationed at 
the entrance and along 
the stairway, were 
calling out in German 
as the royal procession 
approached. First the 
call was “‘He is enter- 
ing the building,’’ 
then “‘He is at the 
foot of the stairs.”’ 
All the time Dr. Hol- 
land kept feverishly 
fishing in one pocket 
after the other, but no 
speech. 

The Emperor spoke 
excellent English and 
the Doctor never did 
need his written 
speech, for his ad lib 


answers to Franz Josef 





were perfect. The Emperor of Austria and 
Hungary was genuinely pleased and flat- 
tered that Mr. Carnegie had honored 
Austria with the gift, but he never sus- 
pected it had been arranged between Dr. 


Holland and Dr. Steindachner, director of 


the Royal Museum. 

As we were on business for the Emperor, 
a state box at the Royal Opera House was 
placed at our disposal. In the company of 
Dr. Steindachner I attended more operas 
and concerts than I ever knew existed. Dr. 
Steindachner was one of the really great 
scientists of Austria and one of the leading 
ichthyologists of the world. 

King Vittorio Emmanuele III was the 
first ruler of Italy ever to see the skeleton 
of a dinosaur. He was almost awed by the 
immense size of ‘‘Dippy’’ when Mr. Car- 
negie’s gift was unveiled in the Museo 
Geologico of the great university of 
Bologna. The king of all the Italians was a 
small man and looked even smaller be- 
side “‘Dippy.’’ The director of the Mu- 
seum was a geologist and a senator of 
Italy. Senatore Cappillini was delighted 
and made our stay in the old city of Bo- 
logna, with its three leaning towers, quite 
memorable. Under the watchful eye of 





“DIPPY” STANDS IN THE MUSEUM OF NATURAL HISTORY 
IN VIENNA, A GIFT TO AUSTRIA FROM ANDREW CARNEGIE 














Senatore Cappillini, 
the King bestowed his 
decorations upon Dr. 
Holland and myself. 
By this time we had 
visions of more royal 
demands for replicas 
of “‘Dippy,”’ so four 
additional complete 
skeletons were cast. 
When ‘‘Dippy”’ 
went to Russia in 1910, 
there was no “‘iron 
curtain.’” But it was 
the only country in 
all Europe where pass- 
ports were needed, and 
ours had to be in the 
hands of the police 
within an hour of the time we arrived inSt. 
Petersburg (now Leningrad), even though 
we were on business for the Czar. “‘Dippy’’ 


THTQeG iP aE 
rane 


THE IMPERIAL MUSEUM IN LENINGRAD (1910), WHERE “DIPPY” 
IS BELIEVED TO HAVE HIS PLACE BEHIND THE IRON CURTAIN 


was to find his home in the Imperial Mu- 
seum of the Royal Academy of Science, 
which was under the direction of Dr. 
Tschernychew, a very learned scientist. 
At that time very little English was 
spoken in Russia, but one of the head 
curators was learning English and, with 
the director and curator, we were well 
cared for. The curator was I. P. Tolma- 
choff, later on the staff of the Carnegie 
Museum. I was admonished by the curator 
to be very careful about my mail as all 
letters went through the ‘‘dark closet,”’ 
where they were inspected under a very 


A REPLICA OF DIPLODOCUS CARNEGIEI IS MOUNTED HERE 
IN THE BEAUTIFUL LA PLATA MUSEUM NEAR BUENOS AIRES 









strong light. Later the writer found that 
some of the men with whom he worked 
belonged to an undercover group, the 
Mensheviki. This was 
the revolutionary 
group which in 1917, 
under Aleksandr 
Kerenski as President, 
overthrew the Czarist 
government and ban- 
ished the royal family 
to Siberia, but did not 
murder them. The 
Mensheviki in turn 
were overthrown by 
the Bolsheviki, now 
known as the Com- 
munists, who did kill 
Nicholas and his 
family. 

Czar Nicholas II was 
a small man resemb- 
ling King Edward VII 
of England. He was a very gracious man 
but a very sad one, for Nicholas was a 
ruler against his will. He, too, felt that 
‘Dippy’ deserved recognition, and so 
bestowed decorations on Dr. Holland and 
me. 

The Academy of Science of Russia was 
inaugurated by Peter the Great shortly 
after he established the city of St. Peters- 
burg in the early 1700s. It contained many 
things of great interest, the most im- 
portant being the mounted skin of the 
Beresowska hairy mammoth, an elephant 
living about fifty thousand years ago and 





found in the frozen tundra of the Bere- 
sowska River in northern Siberia. When 
found, in 1901, it was in such a good state 
of preservation in its ‘‘deep freeze’’ that 
the dogs ate part of the meat. The long 
blond hair fell out because the follicles had 
been destroyed, but is shown with the 
mounted skin. The last meal of grass was 
still undigested inthe mammoth’s stomach. 

Through the thoughtful kindness of 
Tschernychew and Tolmachoff, we en- 
joyed a privilege few Americans ever en- 
joy—that of being guests in Russian 
homes. During the summer St. Petersburg 
has the midnight sun, so it was possible 
to work long hours even though the Mu- 
seum had never been wired for electricity. 

Our visit to Moscow was under the 
guidance of members of the Czar’s staff, 
who showed us every courtesy and gave us 
the freedom of the Kremlin. 

There was still one more monarch who 
wanted a ‘‘Dippy’’ from Mr. Carnegie— 
Alfonso XIII, King of Spain. By this time 
the business of catering to kings was be- 
coming almost a habit, but there was al- 
ways something new and interesting, and 
Spain proved to be no exception. In fact, 
Alfonso was one of the best-informed 
monarchs we had met. In an afternoon at 
the Royal Palace he displayed more know]l- 
edge of things American than most Ameri- 
cans have. 

Our host in Madrid was a fine scientist 
and perfect gentleman, Don Ignacio 
Bolivar, director of the National Museum. 
After arriving in Madrid, it was more than 
a week before work could start, there were 
so many feast days and holidays. The Na- 
tional Museum is situated on the Prado in 
Madrid, near the beautiful art museum 
with its wonderful collections of Goyas 
and El Grecos. 

When “‘Dippy’’ was finished and had 
taken his place in the main hall of the 
National Museum in Madrid, Alfonso was 
greatly pleased and ordered decorations for 
Dr. Holland and me. In fact, Alfonso sent 
two decorations to the writer—the Order 
of Alfonso XII and the Order of Isabel la 
Catolica. 

““Dippy’s’’ fame as an international 
figure spread to South America, and Presi- 
dent Rogue Saenz Pejia of Argentina asked 
Mr. Carnegie for a replica for the then new 
National Museum of Argentina at La 
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Plata, capital of the province of Buenos 
Aires and thirty-five miles from Buenos 
Aires itself. So to Argentina we went. 

After a very pleasant voyage of twenty- 
nine days on board the Lamport and Holt 
liner Vasari, we arrived in ‘‘B.A.’’, as 
Buenos Aires is always called in South 
America. But B.A., wonderful city that 
it is, was not our destination, so after a 
brief visit of sight-seeing we found our- 
selves in La Plata. La Plata is a beautiful 
city, though entirely artificial, with no 
natural beauty, for nearly all of Argentina 
east of the Andes is as flat as central Illinois. 
Most of the government employees live in 
B.A., arriving in La Plata at 11:00 a.., tak- 
ing two hours for lunch and leaving on the 
3:15 train for B.A. 

The Museum authorities were very kind 
and had reserved a house across the street 
from the Museum for our use. The house 
was part of the astronomical station, 
which was not in use at that time. I was 
informed that in the room and bed as- 
signed to me, a man had died of the bu- 
bonic plague two weeks before—but to 
a bone-digger who had spent much of his 
life with dinosaurs, this did not seem so 
terrible. Of course everything had been 
fumigated and, as.I am a good sleeper 
under any conditions, everything was 
quite all right. 

When “‘Dippy”’ was ready for the grand 
unveiling it had to be done without Presi- 
dent Pefia’s being present, for under the 
constitution of Argentina the President 
cannot leave B.A. even for thirty-five 
miles without turning over his authority 
to the vice president. In South America, 
even in Argentina, no one gives up au- 
thority for anything as insignificant as a 
dinosaur without a struggle. The museum 
at La Plata is a splendid organization, 


Dr. Coggeshall has been director of the Santa 
Barbara Museum of Natural History in California for 
the past fourteen years. Earlier he directed the 
Illinois State Museum and the St. Paul Institute, and 
from 1899 to 1929 was at Carnegie Museum in charge 
of all dinosaur work. From his memories of early 
days with ‘‘Dippy,’’ who through the years has 
maintained a proud position as one of Pittsburgh's 
most unique attractions, Dr. Coggeshall has written 
three articles for CarneGiz MaGazineg, of which this 
is the conclusion. 

The series, ‘Fossil Parade,’’ however, begun last 
winter by J. LeRoy Kay, the curator of vertebrate 
fossils at the Museum, will continue with other 
articles in the paleontological field. 





given over mostly to the prehistoric life 
of Argentina and Patagonia. 

The last occasion on which a foreign 
institution was honored by Mr. Carnegie’s 
gift came after his death and was arranged 
by Dr. Holland in 1928. The recipient was 
the National Museum of Mexico, through 
the President of our sister republic. I had 
resigned from Carnegie Museum early in 
1929, before the presentation to Mexico, so 
Louis Coggeshall accompanied Dr. Hol- 
land and mounted the specimen. 

Thus Diplodocus carnegiei, Pittsburgh's 
own ‘Dippy,’ became not only the best- 
known and most-talked-about dinosaur 
the world has ever known, but also the 
hero of many stories and caricatures. 
‘“Dippy”’ added another facet to the al- 
ready great international glory of Andrew 
Carnegie and extended the fame of Car- 
negie Institute in distant lands for, with 
the aid of Mr. Carnegie, Dr. Holland, and 
myself, “‘Dippy’’ really crashed royalty. 


SOUTH ARABIA'S PAST 


(Continued from page 309) 


about 1500 B.c., but we must reckon with 
a considerable time lag in the transmission 
of pottery techniques and cannot say that 
the lowest Hagr bin Humeid level is as 
early. as 1500 s.c. Comparison with the 
situation farther north is difficult because 
of conflicting influences there. As a result, 
all we dare say is that the lowest Hagr bin 
Humeid level can be conservatively esti- 
mated as about the thirteenth century B.c. 

These dates, like all such chronological 
systems based on study in the field, are 
used only as a framework within which 
to conduct exhaustive studies of the speci- 
mens recently shipped from Arabia to Car- 
negie Museum. They guide the work in the 
laboratory but do not necessarily control 
it. Thanks to Dr. Albright’s authoritative 
knowledge of such chronologies, we are 
entitled to believe that people lived at the 
Hagr bin Humeid site for about twelve 
hundred years before the destruction in 
50 B.c. 

It was a privilege and a pleasure to be 
one of the group that worked this site. 
There is something inspiring and satisfy- 
ing in going down and down into the past 
to prove that people could successfully defy 
the strong sand-laden winds, the harsh un- 


merciful sun, and the dreadful lack of 
water for those hundreds of years until 
their work came to naught because of 
other people. And there is also satisfaction 
in having helped to add more pages to the 
long story of history in the ancient and 
little-known land of southern Arabia. 


PITTSBURGH PORTRAIT 
(Continued from page 299) 

These included, among others, ninety-five 
delegates to the Western Pennsylvania 
Education Association convention held 
here the second week in October, and a 
group of a hundred women from farming 
communities in West Virginia. The most 
critical and most appreciative scrutiny 
PirrsBuRGH Portrait has undergone was 
on Sunday, October 14, when the Museum 
had the honor of holding a special recep- 
tion and viewing attended by more than 
three hundred delegates to the 1951 an- 
nual conference of the American Society 
of Planning Officials. 


FRENCH PRINTS 
AT THE UNIVERSITY 


N interesting corollary to FreNcu 

PainTING: 1100-1900 is provided in 
the exhibit of sixty-nine prints by French 
artists from the fifteenth to the twentieth 
centuries currently to be seen in the fine 
arts galleries at the University of Pitts- 
burgh. These are lent from the Rosenwald 
Collections of the National Gallery of Art 
and of the Library of Congress and from the 
George Binet Print Collection, New York 
City. 

Many of the artists are those whose 
paintings may be seen in the exhibition at 
the Institute. They include Jean Duvet, 
Jean Gourmont, Jacques Callot, Abraham 
Bosse; of the portrait school of engraving, 
Robert Nanteuil, Calude Mellan, Pierre 
Drevet; Boucher, with etchings after the 
design of Watteau; Fragonard, Ingres, 
Delacroix, Gericault, Corot, Daumier, 
Meryon, Degas, Cezanne, Renoir, Redon, 
Gauguin, Toulouse-Lautrec, Manet, Pis- 
sarro, Forain, and Bonnard. 

The galleries, on the seventh floor of the 
University, are open Monday through 
Friday from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m.; Satur- 
days, 9:00 a.m. to 12:00 m. The exhibit 
will last through November 30. 
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MUSEUM SUMMER FIELD WORK 


7 past summer began with the com- 
pletion of two major field projects, 
preparations for a third about to be 
launched, and the return of many staff 
members to old hunting-grounds in search 
of new material. 


VERTEBRATE FOSSILS 


J. LeRoy Kay, curator of vertebrate 
fossils, headed a field party that spent the 
month of June working the Wasatch of 
Colorado and the Green River formations 
of Utah. About forty specimens of micro- 
fauna were secured from the Uintah Basin 
in Utah, and a considerable amount of 
matrix was mined out to weather for 
screening on the next return trip. The ex- 
pedition to Colorado was mainly a search 
for fosssil remains of the miniature “‘dawn 
horse’’ that roamed the Far West fifty 
million years before the era of Hopalong 
Cassidy. Although some Eohippus ma- 
terial was collected in addition to what 
the Museum already had, ribs and verte- 
brae are still needed to complete a com- 
posite skeleton for exhibition. 

During July and August Dr. Kay’s 
party worked in Wyoming and Montana 
with John Dorr, who was appointed as- 
sistant curator on June first. Their com- 
bined efforts brought the summer’s total 
collection to about 300 specimens, includ- 
ing several notable finds from Montana. 
One of these, which has yet to be worked 
out of its matrix, is probably the best 
specimen ever discovered in the Eocene of 
Sage Creek and may help to solve a long- 
standing question about the transition 
from the Eocene to the Oligocene. A small 
complete Oligocene mammal skeleton 
was found in the Dog Town mining area, 
the first taken from that region and one of 
only a few known from the entire state. 
The Ruby Basin yielded a large number of 
Oligocene plants and insects, the best ex- 
amples of petrifaction of such fossils so far 
discovered in Montana. On the way back 
to Pittsburgh the expedition attended the 
field conference of the Society of Verte- 
brate Paleontology at Rapid City, South 
Dakota, and joined the members in study- 
ing the Upper Mesozoic and Lower Ce- 
nozoic formations of the region. 
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BIRDS 


For the fourth time since 1947 an expedi- 
tion made possible by the generosity of 
Matthew T. Mellon spent the season study- 
ing the varied and colorful bird life of 
Honduras. This year’s itinerary called for 
exploring the interior of the country, 
which is almost entirely lacking in toads 
and transportation facilities. Through 
their sponsor, Arthur C. Twomey and Ro- 
land W. Hawkins were able, with the aid 
of a Dodge Power Wagon, to make a suc- 
cessful reconnaissance of a large area 
between Lake Yojoa and the Pacific 
slopes. Field work in the critical region 
around Lake Yojoa was greatly assisted by 
V.C. Dunlap, director of tropical research 
for the United Fruit Company, who made 
the many facilities of the Company avail- 
able. The summer's collection totaled more 
than 900 specimens of birds, including 
many new to the Honduran list and some 
previously unknown to science. These 
specimens with the accompanying field 
observations have brought much closer 
the final goal of a complete systematic and 
distributional study of Honduran birds. 


INVERTEBRATE FOSSILS 


The curator of invertebrate fossils, E. R. 
Eller, turned detective this summer in 
search of clues to an old mystery: where 
are the ancestors of the many creatures that 
suddenly appear highly developed in 
Carboniferous rocks of about 250 million 
years ago? There are many missing links 
between these and the more primitive 
Devonian forms that preceded them by 100 
million years. The great New York-Penn- 
sylvania Upper Carboniferous delta looked 
like a good hunting ground, for it had 
shores bearing marine deposits and fresh 
water near by with the remains of inland 
life. Although most of the evidence found 
this summer was negative, the curator 
plans to continue working in that area to 
give the law of averages a chance to 
Operate in his favor. Considerable time 
was also spent in eastern Pennsylvania and 
New York collecting scolecodonts—the 
almost indestructible teeth of marine 
worms preserved in rocks. These will be a 


valuable addition to the Museum's un- 
usually large scolecodont collection, 
which is in constant demand by scientists 
in other institutions as research material. 


PLANTS 


The Section of Plants concentrated most 
of its effort this summer on collecting in 
parts of Pennsylvania not previously well 
represented in the Herbarium. Curator 
LeRoy K. Henry and Frederick Beer spent 
one day each week during the season in 
Washington and Greene counties to col- 
lect specimens for the Museum and help 
the University of Pennsylvania by sending 
duplicates for their state collection. 
Several Saturday trips were made to Bed- 
ford County and also to Crawford, Warren, 
and Erie counties, where field work was 
greatly facilitated by the expert guidance 
of the collector for the University of Penn- 
sylvania. Specimens of plants never before 
included in the Museum collection were 
found in all these localities. 

In July the curator and Werner Buker 
went to Mount Katahdin and Mount 
Washington in Maine, where they col- 
lected 277 specimens. Other additions made 
this summer include 130 specimens brought 
back by Mr. Buker from a vacation trip to 
Florida and neighboring states, and 860 
collected by Max Henrici in Beaver 
County. A total of more than four thou- 
sand were added to the general Pennsyl- 
vania collection. 


INSECTS AND SPIDERS 


When a rare specimen obligingly pres- 
ents itself at field headquarters before the 
collector has even begun his search, 
scientific sedateness may well give way to 
gloating. This is what happened last July 
to John Bauer of the Section of Insects on 
his first morning at Fontana Dam, North 
Carolina, where he had gone to look for 
the elusive and little-known hawk moth 
Sphinx francki. Glancing up from a plate 
of flapjacks in a motel, he spied one of the 
small night-flyers trapped between the 
window screen and glass, practically beg- 
ging to be collected. With a reassuring 
word to the landlady, who had shown 
some confusion at his sudden cry of 
‘‘Francki!’’ he bagged the first specimen 
and began a hunt that eventually yielded 
three more, two in the North Carolina 
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locality and one, some days later, in 
Amherst, Virginia. A special trip to 
Fontana Dam made by the late curator, 
Walter R. Sweadner, shortly before his 
death, had brought the Museum's total 
collection to seven specimens. Mr. Bauer 
hopes in the near future to bring back 
specimens that can be reared in the labora- 
tory, thus carrying out the research begun 
by Dr. Sweadner on this supposed hybrid 
species. 
ARCHEOLOGY 

After devoting much of the winter to 
study of material collected during the past 
field season, the Section of Man continued 
the Upper Ohio Valley Archeological Sur- 
vey launched in 1950. This year’s explora- 
tion began near Wheeling, West Virginia, 
where the site of an Indian village was 
about to be buried under new construction. 
With the aid of Albert Bauer and Jack 
Leppla, of the State Archeological Society, 
field archeologist William Mayer-Oakes 
made a partial excavation which revealed 
that the site is an important link between 
the Fort Ancient villages in south central 
Ohio and the Late Prehistoric villages of 
the Monongahela drainage. 

In mid-June Mr. Mayer-Oakes, accom- 
panied by Arthur Hayes and Edward Mc- 
Michael, established survey headquarters 
at Westminster College, New Wilmington, 
Pennsylvania, where dormitory and labo- 
ratory accommodations were generously 
provided by the college. Of the fifty-one 
sites recorded during six weeks’ explora- 
tion, the majority were camping grounds 
dating back to about 3000 B.c., but evi- 
dence was also found of the first human 
occupation some seven thousand years 
earlier. A survey of Erie and other northern 
counties in August yielded very similar 
results, including one interesting site on 
the property of the Behrend Center, the 
Penn State extension headquarters, where 
the survey had its late-summer field office. 
On this site was a circular earth embank- 
ment enclosing an occupied area in which 
prehistoric men may once have withstood 
enemy attack from inside a wooden stock- 
ade. 

The area surrounding Pittsburgh was the 
scene of survey and salvage excavations 
in September. Among the Samson was 
a burial pit containing a broken skeleton 
bedizened with beadlike ornaments made 








of bone and cut shell, unmistakably indi- 
cating exalted rank in some long-vanished 
community. Four triangular chert arrow- 
heads found near the chest of the skeleton 
provide material for either a prehistoric 
“‘whodunit’’ or a speculation on the haz- 
ards of personal eminence at all stages in 
civilization. 


MAMMALS—REPTILES AND AMPHIBIANS 

The Section of Mammals has transferred 
operations to the laboratory since the 
completion, early in June, of field work on 
its comprehensive Survey of Pennsylvania 
Mammals. As J. Kenneth Doutt and his 
staff began the task of writing a book in 
which the results will be reported, the 
Section of Amphibians and Reptiles was 
preparing to undertake a similar survey of 
Pennsylvania amphibians and reptiles under 
a generous research grant from the Sarah 
Mellon Scaife Foundation. 

During the summer a number of short 
reconnaissance trips were made to his- 
torically important collecting localities. 
The curator, M. Graham Netting, made a 
two-day tour of the Pymatuning area ac- 
companied by Neil D. Richmond, who be- 
Came assistant curator the first of July. 
Both attended the meeting of the Keystone 
Chapter of the Soil Conservation Society 
of America in Hershey, late in August, and 
visited nearby areas important to the study 
of Pennsylvania herpetofauna. Twenty- 
eight localities within the Common- 
wealth were represented in the summer's 
collections, which included specimens of 
the green salamander (Aneides aeneus) from 
Fayette County, previously found only in 
mountain areas from Alabama to West 
Virginia. 

During the month of September, public 
interest centered around the live marine 
iguana collected by Joseph R. Eisaman in 
the Galapagos Islands and donated to the 
Museum—the first one of this species ever 
known to have been persuaded to eat in 
captivity. 


Aut wall Na: atute 
Shop 


CuristmMas Carps THAT ARE DIFFERENT 


PORTRAIT OF A BOY 


(Continued from page 311 


Salem, Massachusetts, in 1862, he studied 
for three years at the School of the Boston 
Museum of Fine Arts. On the opening day, 
he met Edmund C. Tarbell, and then began 
the long association which lasted for so 
many years and has linked the names of 
Benson and Tarbell in the minds of their 
students and fellow artists. It was ap- 
propriate that for the exhibition of the 
works of Frank W. Benson and the late 
Edmund Tarbell at the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts in 1938 the Carnegie Institute 
should have lent Portrait of a Boy. The two 
friends went together to Paris, working at 
the Julian Academy under Boulanger and 
Lefebvre. On their return to America in 
1889 they both became teachers at the 
Boston Museum School, and its students 
lived all their days and worked with the 
two distinguished artists. Frank Benson 
proceeded to win all the important prizes 
and honors offered in the United States for 
his paintings, water colors, and etchings. 
He became an Associate of the National 
Academy in 1897 and an Academician in 
1905. While he may be remembered for his 
etchings and drypoints, his fame as a 
painter will rest for the most part on his 
beloved Portrait of a Boy. 
Joun O'Connor, Jr. 


MARCEL PROUST 


(Continued from page 310. 


““ambiguity’’ of Proust that has set him 
apart. And perhaps that is the element in 
the work of all the Impressionists that 
makes their work unique in the history of 
art. With every added experience of view- 
ing a Monet painting or listening to a 
Debussy composition we are always left 
with a new interpretation. 

And perhaps that is the reason that 
Remembrance of Things Past will always re- 
main an exciting novel. As André Maurois 
states: ‘‘Proust in his finest metaphors, 
leaves us with a feeling of doubt whether 
the auditorium of the Opera is situated in 
Paris or at the bottom of the sea, whether 
Monsieur de Charlus is a man or a bum- 


blebee.”’ 
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THE SEA AROUND US 

By Racuet L. Carson 

Oxford University Press, New York. 
230 pages, illustrations. 

$3.50 

Carnegie Library call no. 551.46 C23. 


1951. 


A’ long as twenty-four hundred years 
ago a few Greek scholars believed the 
earth to be a sphere. About 350 B.c. Aris- 
totle advanced six arguments, based in part 
upon observations, favoring the concept 
of sphericity, and in 150 B.c. the first 
known globe was constructed by Crates. 
Most ancient peoples, however, and many 
Greeks as well, visualized the earth as a 
flat disk around which Oceanus flowed in 
an endless stream. The distant border of 
this stream was the end of the world, the 
beginning of heaven. I have always sus- 
pected the Phoenicians of having embel- 
lished and fostered this nonsense, which 
survived well into the Middle Ages, in 
order to retain their long monopoly of in- 
ternational trade. Certainly these master 
mariners, who circumnavigated Africa as 
early as 600 B.c., knew that the jumping- 
off-place, if it existed at all, was vastly 
more distant than their Mediterranean- 
limited competitors realized. 

We dare not patronize the ancients be- 
cause of their ignorance, however, for the 
oceans have remained a Sea of Darkness in 
many respects to the very threshold of 
today. To be sure, practical mariners were 
more knowing than the peoples they 
served, but their knowledge usually went 
unrecorded. (Like the cloistered geogra- 
pher in Saint-Exupery’s The Little Prince, 
scholars have frequently scorned the testi- 
mony of rough characters with a predilec- 
tion for strong drink.) Not until the nine- 
teenth century did Lieutenant Matthew 
Fontaine Maury, of the United States 
Navy, initiate the co-operative exchange 
of information that made possible accu- 
rate hydrographic charts, and not until 
this century ‘tia oceanographers focus a 
battery of new techniques upon that “‘half 
of the earth that is covered by miles-deep, 
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lightless water, that has been dark since 
world began.’ Actually The Sea Around Us 
contains so much new and exciting infor- 
mation that it could not have been written 
prior to the end of World War II. 

Miss Carson, like many famous sailors, 
was born far from the heady aroma of salt 
water. She was reared locally in Springdale 
and Parnassus and introduced to biology at 
Pennsylvan‘a College for Women, whose 
campus was originally formed in an epi- 
continental sea a mere quarter of a billion 
years ago. Her first book, Under the Sea- 
Wind, although informative and charm- 
ingly written, scarcely presaged the fact 
that she would produce within a decade a 
book worthy of comparison with the 
works of Thomas Henry Huxley. 

I am not prepared to assert, as many of 
my colleagues do, that a scientist trained 
to write is invariably a better popularizer 
than a writer trained to interpret science, 
but certainly much that passes as science 
writing today is cold, thin gruel. What we 
obviously need is a new category of science 
classics, reserved zealously for those books 
that satisfy the twin critera of imaginative 
research and literary craftsmanship. When 
such a book appears, it is foreordained to 
win the plaudits of both scientists and non- 
scientists. It is not surprising, therefore, 
that The Sea Around Us reached a third 
printing three months after publication. 

Every chapter—and there are fourteen 
beacons the reader to explore. Their very 
titles titillate the imagination; for ex- 
ample, ‘“The Gray Beginnings, The Sun- 
less Sea, Hidden Lands, the Long Snow- 
fall, The Birth of an Island, The Shape of 
Ancient Seas, The Global Thermostat.’ 
This book is so worth reading, page by 
fascinating page, that I largely abjure my 
customary practice of excerpting interest- 
ing material in favor of allowing readers 
to make their own voyages of discovery. 
Let no one assume because of this derelic- 
tion upon my part that the book is solely 
of interest to devotees of natural history. 
The oceans influence the lives of all of us, 


and greater knowledge of their potentiali- 
ties has immense practical significance to- 
day. Any business man or coast-dweller in 
the area mentioned will have reason to feel 
concern over the following astounding re- 
port: “We live in an age of rising seas. 
Along all the coasts of the United States a 
continuing rise of sea level has been per- 
ceptible on the tide gauges of the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey since 1930. For the 
thousand-mile stretch from Massachusetts 
to Florida, and on the coast of the Gulf of 
Mexico, the rise amounted to about a third 
of a foot between 1930 and 1948. The water 
is also rising (but more slowly) along the 
Pacific shores.”’ 

“There is no drop of water in the ocean, 
not even in the deepest parts of the abyss, 
that does not know and respond to the 
mysterious forces that create the tide.” 
This thought-provoking sentence intro- 
duces the chapter whichtreats the grandeur 
of the vast responses of the oceans to the 
moon and sun. The almost astronomically 
large amounts of water—100 billion tons 
twice each day into the Bay of Fundy 
alone—affected by tidal movements, the 
range of tides in different places, varied 
tidal rhyms, famous bores and fearsome 
maelstroms are discussed. To anyone inter- 
ested in the mysteries of life, however, the 
concluding pages are the most entrancing 
for they are Se to the swarming of the 
palolo worm in the Pacific, the spawning 
hibits of the grunion on the beaches of 
California, and the tide-correlated rhythm 
of Convaluta, that unimpressive-appearing 
worm nourished entirely by the nutrients 
manufactured by a green alga which in- 
habits its body and for whose photo- 
synthetic needs it rises twice daily from its 
sandy burrow to lie exposed upon the inter- 
tidal flats, and which follows this ancient 
rhythm even when transferred to a tide- 
less aquarium! 

Perhaps Chapter 13 will be the lucky 
chapter for some inventive genius, for in 

‘Wealth from the Salt Seas’’ the author 
points out: “The ocean is the earth's 
greatest storehouse of minerals. In a single 
cubic mile of sea water there are, on the 
average, 166 million tons of dissolved 
salts, and in all the ocean waters of the 
earth there are about 50 quadrillion tons.” 
Many animals have solved the problem of 
extracting specific minerals from sea water: 
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“We did not know, for example, that 
vanadium occurred in the sea until it was 
discovered in the blood of certain sluggish 
and sedentary sea creatures, the holo- 
thurians (of which sea cucumbers are an 
example) and the ascidians. Relatively 
huge quantities of cobalt are extracted by 
lobsters and mussels, and nickel is utilized 
by various mollusks, yet it is only within 
recent years that we have been able to re- 
cover even traces of these elements.’’ Man 
has learned to extract paying quantities of 
salt, iodine, and, recently, bromine and 
magnesium from salt water, but although 
there is enough gold in the oceans *'to 
make every person in the world a mil- 
lionaire’’ all extractive processes thus far 
developed cost more than the value of the 
gold recovered. 

Instead of a lengthy bibliography Miss 
Carson has wisely included a brief anno- 
tated listing of “Suggestions for Further 
Reading’ grouped under five headings: 
“General Information About the Ocean 
and its Life, Sea Life in Relation to its 
Surroundings, Exploration and Discovery, 
History of Earth and Sea, Outstanding Sea 
Prose.’ No two scientists or bibliophiles 
ever agree unequivocally upon the ‘great 
books”’ in a specific field, but with shame- 
less bias I find this listing good because it 
includes so many of the volumes that I 
have found to be invaluable references. 

Again I applaud a publisher for includ- 
ing an index, one of the most essential 
components of any book which contains 
enough information to be worth reopening. 

Nothing that I might write aa 
mate this review as appropriately as the 
paragraph with which Miss Carson con- 
cludes her book: “‘The sea lies all about us. 
The commerce of all lands must cross it. 
The very winds that move over the lands 
have been cradled on its broad expanse 
and seek ever to return to it. The conti- 
nents themselves dissolve and pass to the 
sea, in grain after grain of eroded land. So 
the rains that rose from it return again, in 
rivers. In its mysterious past it encom- 
passes all the dim origins of life and re- 
ceives in the end, after, it may be, many 
transmutations, the dead husks of that 
same life. For all at last return to the sea— 
to Oceanus, the ocean river, like the ever- 
ss stream of time, the beginning and 
the end.”’ 





SIPHON WITH A STEEL 
THROAT. Extending aroundthe 
north end of Soap Lake in the 
Grand Coulee area, this huge si- 


phon, more than 22 feet in diam- 
eter, will carry irrigation water 
from an elevation of 1320 feet 
down into a 215-foot dip in the 
land’s profile, and up again to 
an elevation of 1301 feet. The 
siphon is steel-lined concrete 
pipe. The 3400 tons of steel 
plate used to fabricate the liner 
sections were supplied by U. S. 
Steel, while the outside traveler 
and form (inset), and the inside 
traveler and collapsible ribs, 
were especially fabricated by 
U.S. Steel for the casting of this 
large conduit. Only steel can do 
so many jobs so well. 
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